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A TASE FOR CHEMISTS. 
Manvracture or Amvmonta. It is now a well 
settled principle, that ammonia is a very impor- 
tant ingredient in manures, and essential to the 
growth of vegetables. It is also a well known 
principle in chemistry that athmonia is composed 
of nitrogen and hydrogen, being made up of 100 
parts, by measure, of nitrogen, and 300 parts 
of hydrogen. ; 

Now these two gases, viz: hydrogen and ni- 
trogen, are very abundant in nature. Any 
amount of hydrogen can be manufactured from 
water, and any amount of nitrogen can he ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere. Well, all that 
the farmer wants to ensure hii large quantities 
of ammonia, is a cheap, easy, and expeditious 
mode of combining the two gases into a union 
which will form ammonia. There’s a job for 
you, Mr. Chemist. Devise some mode, and some 
simple apparatus, by which any farmer can 
manufacture any amount of ammonia he wishes, 
during a rainy day. ~ 

We know that ammonia can be easily decom- 
posed, or separated, by the chemist in the lahor- 
atory, into its two component gases, viz: hydro- 
gen and nitrogen, by which we readily ascertain 
what itis made of. But what we desire isa 
method of uniting them, which can be done in a 
rough way on a large scale. 

Invent us such a method, and you will confer 
a great favor, not only on the agricultural com- 
munity, bat on all who ea¢ agricultural produce. 





THE POTATO ROT. 

I have heard of many notable cures for the 
potato rot through the columns of your ex- 
cellent paper and others, but none appear to me 
so likely to eradicate the disease, as a method 
of preparing the seed recommended by a friend 
of mine residing in North Center, Michigan. 
This gentleman is an intelligent and wealthy 
farmer, and a man whose statements can be re- 
lied on. 

While on a visit to my place recently, he told 
me they had eradicated the disease entirely by 
planting potatoes that had remained in the 
ground during the winter; those remaining 
uotil .sprieg being.of course free from disease. 
They commenced in this way a few years since. 
Their potatoes having rotted very much as was 
‘often the case. they concluded not to dig them, 
and if any kept until spring, to plant those. 
The potatoes thus planted grew well, and did 
not rot, and have not rotted since. They have 
continued this plan from year to year, leaving 
enough potatoes in the ground in autumn for 
seed in the spring, and they feel quite confident 
that they have hit upon the right remedy, as 
they have not heen troubled with the rotin that 
vicinity since this plan has heen adopted. 

Some not practically acquainted with raising 
potatoes, may think they will freeze in the 


; mine informs me that he has noticed the same 

‘result. Might not a hint be derived on the effect 
of deeper tillage, and planting of the potato, as 
a safeguard against this scourge ?”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NURSERY TREES AND AGENTS. 

Mr. Eprror :—I read your paper with much 
interest, not only on account of the well digest- 
ed and appropriate suggestions which appear as 
editorial, but on account of the numerous sug- 
_ gestions hy which your correspondents enrich 
our constantly accumulating agricultural litera- 
ture. 
under obligation to communicate, for the public 
benefit, the results of all his carefully noted ex- 
periments and observations ; but a fondness for 
scribbling should not ‘induce any one to cum- 
ber the columns of our agricultural journals 
with mere conjectures and hypotheses which 
have not been subjected to the rigid test of ex- 
periment. 


For a few weeks past I have noticed in the 
Farmer occasional insinuations in relation to 
nursery trees which are not sustained by accu- 
rately conducted experiments—are not in accord- 
ance with truth, and are consequently calculated 
, to injure the growing interest of our agriculture. 
Permit me to allude to a few of these insinu- 
ations, and to begin with the idea that nursery 
trees from New York and Massahusetts are not 
adapted to the soil and climate of Maine. I go 
for sustaining home enterprise, and regret that 
the foresight of the;citizens of our State has not 
enabled nurserymen among us to supply the de- 
mand for trees. But such is not the fact ; and, 
although we have some valuable nurseries in 
' Maine, so limited is the supply that for years to 
come but few can be procured from this source, 
‘and unless a partial supply can be obtained from 
abroad, the development of our resources must 
be materially retarded. Hence it cannot but be 
contemplated with regret that any individuals 
_ who ‘‘ know not whereof they testify,’’ should 
|throw any impediments in the way of any 
facilities that may be afforded for converting 
our territory, as rapidly as possible, into what 
nature largely designed it for—an orchard for 
half the world. 


| The apple tree isa hardy tree, and stands the 
severe winters of the central portions of Maine 
fully as well as the maples of our native forests. 
Its hardy nature is the result of its organization 
—the contraction of the sap vessels, and gener- 
, al arrangement of the character and consistency 
of its fibrous structure—and not the result of a 
process of acclimation. The seed planted in 
Canada or Georgia will produce the character- 
istic structure of the apple tree, and a trans- 
plantation from one location or climate to the 
other will not change that structure. True, a 
Baldwin tree planted in Georgia will produce a 
fall apple instead of winter apples; but this 
result is not the consequence of any change of 
structure in the tree of fruit, hut is accounted 
, for by the fact that the Baldwin ripens in a cer- 
tain number of days, and that the season in 
Maine furnishes just the requisite period of time, 
while the addition of several weeks to a Georgia 
| season over ripens the fruit, and brings it to the 
state of maturity, or mellowness, by the first 
month of winter, which it attains in our cellars 


ground, hut we know the ground will draw the by the first month of the following summer. 


frost out without injuring the potato for seed, 
for we have often had a volunteer crop from 
those left in the ground. It appears very rea- 
. sonahle to me; the cure is simple and easily 
tried, and it may he just the thing. I cheerfully 
make these facts known, and if it turns out as 
I anticipate, we will all have new cause for 
Thanksgiving. P. S. Brokaw. 

Middlebush, N. J., Nov. 24, 1853. 

Our correspondent may have found a remedy 
for the potato rot. We ourselves had a small 
volunteer crop of potatoes the past season, from 
some that were accidentally left in a hed all 
winter. Whether potatoes will keep sufficiently 
well during the winter in the open ground to 
answer for seed in a climate more severe than 
this we cannot say; itis our impression, how- 
ever, that they have heen thus preserved as 


' 
| I judge from experience, and know that there 
|is not the least danger to be apprehended in 
| bringing nursery trees from a more southern 
| climate to the latitude of the mountains of the 
interior of Maine. I have occupied my present 
place of residence on a bleak ridge near Far- 
| mington Falls for three seasons, during which 
‘time I have cultivated the Burtlett, and other 
| varieties of the pear, the apple, &c.,. from nur- 
series in a lower southern latitude than that in 
' which the famous nurseries of Rochester in New 
York are situated and I have not known a single 
, bud to suffer from the severity of our winters 
or from other causes peculiar to our climate or 
a change of location or soil. In my experiments 
| no kind of shelter has heen resorted to, and the 
| trees are planted on a ridge with nothing to 


far north as the State of Maine. Will the hreak the full sweep of the northwest blast as it 
Editor of the Maine Farmer please inform us if griveg over an extensive open field. If any man 


he has any knowledge of potatoes having been 

left in the ground all winter, in that State, and 

yet produce a good crop the following season ? 
{American Agriculturist. 


Yes, Sir. We have alwaysa ‘volunteer crop”. 


of potatoes here in Maine, from potatoes left in 
the ground over winter. It is a very common 
thing to see potatoes growing upin thespring, in 
fields where the potatoes grew the last year, 


in Maine has arrived at a diffrent result in sim- 
ilar experiments, I am confident that mistaken 
precautions have interfered with success, and 
| that the same culture and exposure of the young 


maples or beeches from our forests would have 


| exposed them to winter killing. Every careful 


j observer has noticed that the shoots which 
spring from a maple stump, and which are over 
| stimulated by excess of sap, continue to grow 


either from hills that were not opened at digging} so late in the season that the unripened wood at 
time, or from tubers accidentally buried in the| the ends of the twigs is killed by the winter. 


process of digging in the fall previous. 


| Such will be the consequence of excessive cul- 


We know of no experiments that, have been| tivation, in warm and sheltered locations, with 
tried to test the comparative advantage this; chdicé varieties of the apple, pear, &c., whether 
mode would be, in raising early potatoes, or in| the trees are brought from the south or from 
preventing disease. It is pretty evident that; Canada, or whether they are raised from seed- 


those which are found sound in the spring,| lings among us. 


Thus, in view of my own care- 


cannot have any taint of the rot in them, for © fully conducted experiments, I must say that T 


‘ they had they would have decayed long before. 


‘regret that any one, through your columns, 


We published the following paragraph about a| should have attempted to discourage any of your 


year ago :— 


farmers from purchasing trees trom responsible 


‘*We have been informed by Mr. Martin Cush-| agents, whether from New York or from Maine. 
ing, an aged citizen of Winthrop, that in 1805| That some agents have imposed upon the 
he resided in Bath, and witnessed an experment community, in vending trees as nursery agents, 
of a person who worked on the furm of the late is very probable, but is this any reason why 
P. Talman. He planted a field with potatoes,| your correspondents should condemn all nursery 


in the fall, just before the ground froze. 


In the| agents, unheard, or without enquiry * 


I antici- 


spring following they came up well; he hoed| pate an actual future increase of the actual 
them carefully, and kept them free from weeds,! capital of the county of Franklin,.of many ten 
and in the month of June, (they were probably} thousands of dollars, from the facilities al- 


an early variety,) he began to dig them. 


They| ready afforded to the people in the Sandy 


sold readily for a dollar a bushel. THe had an | River region, hy Mr. Jacobs, who has delivered 
abundant crop, and sold five hundred bushels at) at our doors large invuices of trees, from one 


that price.” 


‘of the most celebrated nurseries in Western 


Among the many antidotes for the potato rot,) New York. Whatever deception other agents 
deep planting has its advocates. Dr. True of! may have practised, the trees furnished by Mr. 
Bethel, thus writes to us recently on the sub- Jacobs, have more than answered the contract, 


ject — 


“By the way, have you noticed the effect of 
deep planting as a preventive of the potato rot! 
I raived a few bushels this year, among my corn, 
where the seed had been plowed in quite deep, 
&nd no sign of rot appeared. A neighbor of 


and have come to order, put up in a style which 
has efiectually guarded them against any risk 
from ~transportation and transplanting. His 
trees have proved on examination to be just 
what he sold them for; grafted by tongue- 
grafting, at the surface of the ground on seed 





Every farmer ought to consider himself 


|ling stocks. Having received, myself, a large 
|invoice of trees, forwarded, as per contract, by 
Mr. Jaeobs, and having carefully examined 
| roots, bark, bud, &e., to satisfy myself that 
'they were of the varieties purported by the 
labels, IT have become fully convinced that 
| there is among us one nursery agent that can 
he relied upon; and [ hope your correspondents 
will be less sweeping, and general in future in 
‘their comments, when writing about subjects 
| where their information has been gained from 
, other sources, than those of actual experiment 


‘or personal observation ; and, considering the! 


‘benefit the people of our vicinity have enjoy- 
,ed, in the saving of time, and the opportunity 
jafforded for selecting on their own premises, 
‘from extensive catalogues, I take the liberty 
through you, Mr. Editor, to recommend on my 


jown responsibility, the placing of full reliance | 


jand confidence in Mr. Jacobs, in his endeavors 

|to fill up his contracts for spring delivery. 

J.S.Swirr. 
Farmington, December, 1853. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
VINEGAR.— QUERY. 
Mr. Eprror :—Can you inform me, through 
| the columns of your paper, of some good way 
‘of making vinegar without the use of cider’ 
|The method out West here, is to sweeten tle 
| water sufficiently with molasses and sour it 
with whiskey; but I have had bad luck this 
|season, (and in fict it is the first time I ever 
‘tried to make vinegar,) and now seek for more 
light on the subject. By giving me some infor- 
‘mation, you will oblige a Scpscrrper. 
Red Bank, Pa., Nov. 18, 1853. . 


| Nore. Our friend must have used poor mo- 
Move or bad whiskey. Vinegar, or in other 
words, acetic acid, is derived from a change | 
jin the elements of vegetable matter. Hence 
\the juices of many vegetables are found good 
‘material to make it from by means of fermenta- 
|tion. The juices of apples, grapes, currants, 
|elder berries, pears, peaches, &c. &c., will all 
| yield good vinegar. Probably there was not 
jenough vegetable matter, or perhaps we should 
| say, enough saccharine matter in the molasses 
|our friend used, to yield the acetic acid by the 
| fermentation. If sugar had been added, it might 
| perhaps have improved it. 

| We know a man who makes good pickles by 
| packing down his cucumbers and pouring on 
whiskey and water. The vegetable matter is 
|in this case furnished by what mucilage, &c., is 
dissolved out of the cucumbers. 

| We often find at the shops what is called 
| white wine vinegar for sale. This is generally 
{nothing more than tartaric acid dissulved in 


Ep. 


water, and of course is not vinegar. 








BY EPES SARGENT. 





The camp has had its day of song; 

The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 

Have crowded out of rhyme too long 

The plow, the anvil, and the loom! 
0, not upon our tented fields 

Are freedom’s heroes bred alone; 

The training of the workshop yields | 
More heroes true than war has known. 


| 

| Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 

| May with a heart as valiant smite 

} As he who sees a foeman reel 

In blood before his blow of might ; 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime ! 
Than that which makes a realm its spoil. 


Let labor then look up and see 

His craft no pith of honor lacks; 
The soldier’s title yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s axe; 
Let art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outward light 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nearer still, 
When man this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all that raises man proceed; 
Though pride may hold our calling low, 
For us shall duty make it good; 
And we from truth to truth shall go, 
Till life and death are understood. 





SHEEP IN WINTER. 

In reply to a friend's inquiries about the care | 
of sheep in winter—we give the annexed, from 
the ‘*American Farmer’’ :— 

‘In the first place, sheep should be provided | 
with ample and warm accomodations for shelter. | 
Therefore, if you have not one already, build a 
shed of sufficient dimensions to accommodate the 
number of sheep you have to winter. If the num-! 
ber of sheep be large, have a shed for every fifty’ 
or sixty head. Each shed must communicate 
witha tightly enclosed yard. Access to each, 
shed must be through an opening at one of the! 
ends; ventilation other than the doorway must be | 
provided. The floor of the shed should he cover- 
ed in the first instance with three or four inches 
in depth of clean straw, when from the accumu- 
lation of sheep dung and dischgrge of urine the, 
straw becomes dirty, the surface must be covered | 
with fresh straw. Plaster should be strewed over | 
_the floor at least once a week. 

For convenience of feeding grain or roots a| 
trough ranging round the shed should be provid-| 
ed. The sheep should have salt always accessi-| 
ble to them. The best plan tos*cure this would | 
be to have a trough in which rock-salt should be | 
constantly kept. The sheep should have access 
to the yard at all times. 

Three pounds of hay, or fodder, or its equiva-. 
lent in meal or roots per day will sustain each 
head of sheep, which, should be given them thrice | 
a day,.viz:—early in the morning, at noon, and 
at an hour befure sunset. Occasional feeds of 
roots, say twice or thrice a week, are conducive 
to health—potatoes, or rutabaga, or common, 
turnips, willanswer. Water should be given to) 
the sheep twice a day, to wit, in the morning) 
and in the evening.” - 

Sheep can be kept housed during the winter, | 
altogether, to advantage—by a little extra care, 














airing and exercise. 





See that your stock is provided with a good, 
shelter against the cold storms of winter. 





| of your employment. 
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A deep and growing intere directed 
as this day called 
re. to 


in a well 
industry of our entire populatio 
One common @ 

magnify, and make honorable t 
, Which has no favored sons, 8 


us together. encourage, 
system of labor, 
Id animate every 
jintain a practical 
prospered land. 
mumunity, where 
{manual labor does not command universal respect, 
and such a respect can be found in no country, where 
| wealth has nourished indolence. 


breast, and nerve every arm te 
equality, in every portion of 
Such an equality can exist. in 


The great foundation of national prosperity is 
universal toil. Never did enduring wealth flow to 
any nation through other channels. The spvils of 
conquered cities may, for a season, decorate the 
thrones of kings; but alas, how soon is such splendor 
destined to pass away. The golden mine may bring 
Opulence to a nation, but, if this should lead to in- 
dolence, it will prove the sure precursor of the most 
abject want, and permanent misery. Spain, once 
groaning beneath the weight of accumulated wealth, 
dug from the precious mines of a new world, has 
failen to uncommon depths of poverty. The history 
of her transition state, is written in a few words. 
As she revelled in boundless wealth, indolence came 
upon her as an army with banners; her fruitful fields 
became a prey to noxious weeds, her workshops were 
deserted, ignorance pressed hard upon her, supersti- 
tion and bigotry followed in her train, and daring 
crime completed the general ruin. 

Let us not forget that the real prosperity of every 
country, is based upon the industry and intelligence 
of her citizens. What has given to New England 
her unparallelled prosperity in virtue, intelligence, 
and enterprize?) What has given us our world-wide 
fame, for all that can make life desirable?) What 
enabled us to be first and foremost in the memorable 
struggic, that secured to us our national indepen- 
dence? What has reared and fostered our free in- 
stitutions? Under the good hand of our God, it is 
the industry of our entire population. 

Tt is not the toil that has reared the palaces of 
kings, or sustained an indolent and worse than ure- 
less aristocracy. It is that toil whieh has grappled 
with our unbroken forests, and caused unnumbcred 
free and happy homes, to sparkle in the firmament 
of our country’s glory, even as the stars sparkle in 
the blue arch of heaven. 

How dignified is that employment, how honorable 
that labor which brings its chief reward to the hand 
of toil! 
that to action! The husbandman goes 
forth to Iabor for the objects of his affection. He 
goes not to prey upon the toil of others, but to pro- 
duce that which is needful for the loved ones, whether 
they are real existencies, or only the ideals of the 
future. 


How pure and ennobling are the motives 
stimulate 


Hle goes, not merely to change the equili- 
brium of wealth, but to create that which is needful 
for the present and the future. He covets not that 
which is, but seeks that which is no. He ventures 
not upon uncertainties, but confides in the promise 
that the earth shall yield herinerease. How elevated 
his joy as he marks the changing seasons, whether 
he beholds his fields alrea:'y white to the harvest, or 


upon the furrowed field, to be gathered up after 


| many days, or whether he gazes with reverential 
! awe, upon the bow set in the heavens, to declare that 


seed time and harvest shall not fail. 

He who is engaged in productive labur, whether it 
be to till the soil, to feed the flock, to fashion imple- 
ments for comfort or convenience, to construct the 
dwellings that shicld us from “the peltings of the 
pitiless storm,”’’ to prepare the fabrics for our appar- 
el, or to give form and comeliness to the same, is a 
benefactor to mankind. He enriches the world by 
the fruit of his labor. 

Among the productive, time-honored, and useful 
employments of men, no calling is more conducive to 
human happiness than agriculture, and none can 
better secure the permancnt prosperity of our nation. 
Yea, in this respect it is unequalled. 

Young man, ere you forsake this employment, 
pause and reflect. Does the ardor of patriotism, a 
pure and holy love for your country, animate your 
breast? Here, in this sacred calling, you may serve 
that country. Does a wider benevolence reign 
within your heart? Does a noble generous love for 
mankind incite you to action? Here, in this sacred 
calling, you may labor to elevate your race. 

I have spoken of agriculture as a sacred calling. 
It was the employment of our first parents in their 
primeval state of purity; no other temporal calling 
has been directly instituted by the author of our ex- 
istence. Truly ‘God hath made made man upright, 
but they have sought out many inventions.” 

Agriculture is the basis of every other secular em- 
ployment. This is the root and trunk of every pros- 
perous and well regulated community; while other 
callings are but the branches which draw their 
nourishment from their parent stock. The winds of 
heaven may remove one branch after another, and 
leave the roof unscathed, but if the root be injured 
the branches suffer with it, and if that perishes, all 
is one common mass of ruin. Agriculture is the 
basis upon which rests the great superstructure of 
mechanic arts, manufactures, and commerce. 

Shall we not call the foundation stone more hon- 
orable than the burthen which rests upon it? Shall 
we not, in a word, call that profession most honorable 
upon which all others are dependent? 

One more remark and I have done with the dignity 
The farmer, other things 
being equal, is the most independent of all men. 
Well has the poet said,— 

“Tn ancient times the sacred plow employed 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind; 
And some, with whom comp1red your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Have held the scale of empire, raled the storm 
Of mizh*ty war; then, with unvearied band, 
Disdaining litte delicacies, siezed 
The plough, and greatly independent lived.” 

Citizens of Aroostook County, most heartily do I 
congratulate you upon the fertility of your soil, upon 
the various resources you enjoy, upon your past suc- 
cess, and upon your future prospects. In comparing 
this with other portions of New England, I have no 
desire to exalt one or degrade the other. I wish to 
correct the erroneous views which exist in reference 
to this favored portion of our State, and to remind 
you that the lines have fallen to you in pleasant 
places, that with cheerful hearts, and willing hands, 
you may meet the unfinished task that lies before 
you. 


The valley of the Aroostook is not, as many sup- 
pose, a narrow strip of land, upon either side of this 
important tributary to the St. John’s, hemmed in by 
lofty mountains or barren hills. On the contrary we 
have a wide spreading country, neither mountainous 
nor hilly, with a surface generally undulating, inter- 
spersed here and there with a narrow swamp of ever- 
verdant cedar, not unfrequently diversified with the 
more stately tamarack. As every portion of this extend- 
ed valley is similar in its general aspect, so also is there 
an uncommon uniformity in the productive power of 
the soil. And without the fear of contradiction, I 


as above—letting them out in fine weather for | assert that it is more fertile than any other county 


in New England. The reports of this society show 
that our soil without the addition of any fertilizer, is 
capable of producing forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and of oats more than one hundred. The other 


cereal grains are also produced in a corresponding ' 
abundance, with the single exception of Indian corn. 
| Even with this, many have met with fair suecess, 
Some growing forty, some fifiy, 
eighty bushels to the aere. 


some sixty, and sumo 
Put whether corn will 
jever be, with us, a safe and profitable crop is ia my 
;opinion a matter ®f uncertainty. The potato crop, 
naturally abundant, and of superior quality, has 
never suffered from that mysterious blight, the pota- 
to rot, as it has in other portions of our State and 
country. As yet, compared with other portions of the 
potate-growing world, we have escaped almost un- 
injured by this fe!l destroyer. ‘ 

Our soil almost free from stone, and easy of eulti- 
vation, is well adapted to the culture of ‘other escu- 
lent roots. Various kinds of turnips, beets, and car- 
rots, have been no mean agents in augmenting the 

| farmer’s wealth. 

The hay and grazing crop, the chief production of 
New England, that from which nine-tenths of all her 
agriculturists derive thoir greatest profits, is not 
more partial to any portion of the Eastern States, 
unless it has been pampered by a higher state of 
cultivation. 

Ta our northern climate we do not expect every 
| advantage of Southern New England; yet with 
judicious management, the ecreal grains, with ¢e 
| single exception, do not fail to reward the laborer’s 
\toil. If we are more exposed to untimely frosts, 
i we are more secure from the intrusion of the insect 

tribes, and the drought of summer: and hence, with 

| proper care, I consider a crop in North Aroostook, as 
| certain as in any portion of the Rastern, or Northern 
| States. 

But let us turn from the natural resources of 
the country, and inquire what has been done by the 
first settlers of this infant community. When I re- 

fleet, that within the last ten or twelve years, nearly 
all of them, with little or go property, have settled 
upon lands covered by a denge forest, and that by 
the unremitting toil of their own unaided hands, 
| they have sustained families they loved, changed the 
|; wilderness to a fruitful field, erecied commedious 
| dwellings, and built giant barns wherein to stow 
| their bounteous harvest, I venerate the self-denying 
| enterprize, that enabled them to overcome the obsta- 
cles inseparably connected with the settlement of a 
new country. This may seem like an overdrawn 
| picture, yet itis the brief history of the mass, and 
| not of a few, as many who are now present can bear 
}me witness, 


In this region few indeed are the men 
| who have given their energics to agricultural pur- 
suits for eight or ten years, and have not risen from 
| poverty to a competence, or inereased the wealth 
| they at first possessed. I was bred in a new country, 
jand have ever delighted in tracing the early history 

‘of the diferent communities in which I have resided, | 
but I have never before met with an instance, where 

so little wealth was brought into a country by the 

| first settlers, or where so large a portion of them 

have, so soon, secured for themselves, such a desirable 

competence. 

But think not that these blessings have been ob- 
tained without privations and toil. I love to turn 
back the wheels of time, and gaze upon this valley 
when only here and there an opening was to he seen 
in our primitive forests. As the vision opens before 
me, I seek not thrilling incidents, nor hair breadth 
escapes from the most ferocious of wild beasts. I 
love to dwell upon the realities of every day life. 
| Here, I perceive two men, guided for miles by a 
spotted line, cheerfully bearing to their wild homes, 
the half barrel of pork, that had cost them twenty 
‘lays of toil. Here, I behold a man bowed by the 
weight of his burden, as he leaves a beautiful river, 
‘and penetrates the dark forest. For two successive 
days has he travelled, by land and water, that he 
might get the precious grain, the first fruits of his 
own soil, crushed and restored to his expectant 
family. For four miles must he yet wend his way 
along the uneven foot path, ere he reaches the abode | 
of his loved ones. Yonder the cooling beverage is 
borne from the limpid spring, in a rude vessel hewn 
from the solid wood, for in that family a pail is a 
|luxury they do not enjoy. In that opening resides 
a toil worn family that has subsisted for weeks upon 
| potatoes seasoned only with salt. 
disease, slow and lingering, has laid her hand upon! 
lone of the inmates, The walls of that small dwell- 
ing are hung with blankets, brought, one by each 
sympathizing neighbor, lest the breath of heaven 
‘should fall too rudely upon the patient sufferer, as 
ishe rests upon her couch of straw; by turns each 
| neighbor watches through the silent hours of night; 
| by day the frequent visitor brings some little deli- 


In yonder house, } 


|eacy, or, with stifled breath, inquires each symptom 
| of the feeble invalid. All is in vain, relentless 
| death severs the thread of life. 

Each neighboring matrou brings, unasked, from her 
jown seanty stores, such things as are meet to enrobe 
ithe pale form for the grave. An unstained coffin of 
| indi ferent workmanship, receives the relict, a prayer 
|is ofered by a pious neighbor, and the solemnities 
| are over. 


But why dwell I upon trials and privations? These 
}are common in every new formed community; with 
you, fellow citizens, that day is past; the fruits of: 
| your labors are to be seen on every side, and want 
|with measured step, is rapidly fleeing from your! 
jborders. The remembrance of former days will 
| enable us to contrast the present with the past, and 
| furnish bright anticipations of a prosperous future. | 

Thus far we have drawn most of our products from 
a primitive soil, but this state of things cannot long 
continue, for the day is not far distant when most of 
you must materially change your agricultural 
labors. The forests that have long added fertility to| 
our soil, are rapidly waning before the constant and) 
augmented labors of your husbandmen. The grounds 
that have yielded successjve crops, and already’ 
become exhausted by the continued tax laid upon 
their productive powers, must be broken up with the 
plough, and replenished by fertilizers before they 
can return to their former fruitfulness. 

To render a warn and barren soil productive, and 
to continue it in that state with the least expense, is 
the height of agricultural skill. How this can be 
efected is an important enquiry to every farmer. -On 
diferent soils, and under every changing circum- 
stances, the answers must be exceedingly various. I 
have not the vanity to attempt an answer to this im-| 
portant and difficult problem. 

Yet, science and experience have developed some 
facts, from which we may safely draw many practical 
conclusions. Of these I lay it down as an incontro-| 
vertible truth, that the fertility of our soil may be 
gradually increased by the return of its own products. 
To attain this desideratum, it is not sufficient for the 
farmer, simply to restore his various crops to the 
soil, in one form or another, but he should see that 
no portion of his mowing land becomes exhausted by 
continued cropping; and he should cultivate with the 
plough, no more than he is gble to enrich by the aid, 
of fertilizers. An abundance of these may be secured 
by the farmer from decaying vegetables, together 
with the judicious management of his stock. His, 
barn should be so constructed, that his threshing| 
floor and stable, at least, will be eight or ten feet, 
from the ground. 


The basement story being well supplied with muck | 
from the low grounds, or with some other absorbent, 
furnishes a shelter for cattle, and becomes the recep- 
tacle of daily deposits from the stable, and in the| 
spring it will be found to contain a mass of vegetable | 
nutriment, that has not been exposed to drenching | 
rains, and thus suffered “to waste its richness on the | 
desert air.” 





| should be sown. 


perhaps be said, that wild land is so abundant, that a 
high state of cultivation “will not poy.’ Neither 
would [recommend to Aroostook farmers so high a 
found profitable in th 

But I would recommend a enlture 
that will not impoverish our soil, and compel us to 


state of cultivation as is 
vieinity of cities. 


tamper with it as one who urges forward the woping 
skeleton of his once spirited and noble stecd,. 

[would recommend aculture of your extensive 
farms, Which will eventually warrant a division and 
subdivision, so that when your sons, who have borne 
with you the heat and burthen of the day, shall at- 
tain to manhood, you will not be compelled to say 
to them: go, my sons, from this loved spot, endeared 
to you by the remembrance of hardships, toil and 
privations. 

I would urge upon you a policy that will lead toa 
progressive standard, in all that pertains to the em- 
ployment you have chosen. It is acalling that has 
always been lucrative in proportion to the attention 
it has received; that has always been venerated by the 
better portion of mankind, a calling that has always 
tended to virtue, one that has been seized upon by 
the pen of inspiration, to shadow forth the reign of 
righteousness, purity, and peace upon the earth. 
“Then shall they beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” 

Many have given directions as to the 
but 
ferent in their tenor that they 


general 


management of farme, these have been so dif- 


produecd but 


have 
little effect upon community. 
for a rotation of 


Some have contended 
crops, while others have been 
equally zealous, in recommending the same crop for 
many successive years. 

Some have plead for the general introduction of 
mineral fertilizers to supercede those in more com- 
monuse. Others have set at nought the mineral 
kingdom, believing that it afforded nothing but un- 
natural stimulants, and was therefore worse than 
nothing. While views so diverse are known to exist 
among learned and experienced agriculturists, it may 
appear assuming forme to venture opinions upon 
such atheme; nevertheless, the importance of the 
subject is a sufficient apology for making a few 
general remarks. I will endeavor to keep within the 
bounds of moderation, and not venture upon mere 
theory unsustained hy facts. In short, [ would base 
theory upon facts, experiments upon theory, and 
practice upon the happy concurrence of the two; 
leaving others not only at liberty to differ, but 
earnestly desiring that every one would investigate 
for himself, With these preliminary remarks, I will 
make & few suggestions which I trust will be adapted 
to our present condition. 

The first crop after the trees are removed from the 
land is generally well managed. I would only sug- 
gest the seed be sown in due season, and the land 
thoroughly harrowed. Extra harrowing has more to 
do with the crop, than farmers generally imagine. 
By extra harrowing the vegetable mould, formed 
from fallen leaves, is more thoroughly mixed with 
the less productive portions of the soil, and therefore 
drought does not so soon deprive the grain of its 
advantages, as when it is suffered to remain upon the 
surface. If the surface of the ground becomes dry, 
it is obvious, that the grain can draw no further 
nourishment from it until it is again moistened; and 
this lack of nutriment prevents the grain from being 
perfected, or, as we commonly express it, from being 
well filled, 
depth, and hence the extremes of wet and dry do not 
so soon efect the crop. Perhaps I ought to remark, 
in reference to the first crop, that if the ashes of the 


The soil is also loosened to a greater 


log heaps have not been carried to land where they 
are more needed, they should be spread, and so far 
as practicable, where there has been little or no fire. 
Ashes promote vegetation by aiding in the decompo- 
sition of vegetable matter found in the soil, and by 
imparting an element that is a constituent part of all 
plants. They restore to lands, long cultivated, 
something of their primitive qualities; hence, by 
their aid, an abundant crop of wheat is often raised 
upon land that would not have produced .it without 
the addition of an alkali. 

The second crop, under ordinary circumstances, 
should follow the plough, and with it clover or grass 
If more than two crops are taken 


: from the svil before seeding to grass, its productive- 


ness is materially diminished. If land is ploughed 
before seeding to grass, its productiveness is rendered 
more enduring, and the knolls, formed by trees 
having been turned out by the rovts, are less likely 
to become covered with moss. Its productiveness is 
more enduring, first, because the plough renders the 
soil porous to a greater depth, and consequently the 
grass crop suffers less from the droughts of summer, 
and is therefore kept in a more healthy and thriving 
condition; and second, .because, where land has 
been covered with trees for centuries, and the vege- 
table mould constantly increasing, nearly all its pro- 
ductive power lies near the surface, and at the com- 
mand of the first crops; and hence it becomes ex- 
hausted much sooner, than where the vegetable 
mould is more thoroughly mixed with the soil, by 
the use of the plough. 

Land subjected to the scythe, whether to obtain 
hay or seed, should not be left without care. Where 
it can conveniently be done, top dressing will gene- 
rally be profitable expenditure. In this region, I 
would apply it upon the first snows of winter, and 
the succeeding ones will secure it from the wasting 
efects of winds, and before its exposure in the 
spring, the soil rendered porous by the continual 
thawing of snow upon its surface, will have absorbed 
most of its free properties, so that there will be but 
a trifling loss from wind or rain. Muck taken from 
our swamps, and applied during the dry season, will, 
I think, prove a profitable outlay of labor. 
this opinion to be tested by experiments. 

Mowing lands should be grazed neither in the 
spring nor in the fall, after the ground is softened by 
heavy rains, and the less it is grazed at other times, 
the better. So important do I consider this sugges- 


I leave 


| tion, that [ would again say to the farmer, suffer your 


mowings,on no accvunt, to be pastured in the spring or late in 
the fall, Could farmers be persuaded not to pasture 
their mowing land; [ doubt not, that enough might be 
saved in this county to support a good school to 
every one hundred inhabitants, for six months in the 
year. 

It may not be amiss to turn our attention for a few 
moments to grazing lands; for the profit of the 
dairy, of stock-raising, and of wool growing depends 
mainly upon the pasture. The direction with which 
I would bezia and end, is simply this: Pasture lends 
should not be I am aware that it is often 
said that over fed pastures are the swectest and best 
fur fattening stock. In instance have I ever 
known this verified, except where sheep have been 
kept so short, that they. have acquired the 
habit of feeding upon the bulbous roots of herds- 
grass, to the great detriment of the pasture 
for succeeding years, Overstocking always proves 
injurious; the herbage is too closely cropped, and 
consequently sends forth only a feeble shoot late in 
spring, instead of an increased number in their pro- 
per season. Again there is but little herbage left to 
enrich the soil, or protect the roots from the frosts 
that usually precede our deep snows. 

And yet again upon a closely fed pasture, herds- 


ver-stochked, 


no 


| grass and red clover will not produce seed enough to 


replace the dying plants, and were it not for the un- 
invited appearance of white clover, a hardy plact 
of small but crowded growth, our pastures would de- 
generate, and become a prey to moss, weeds, and 


| brambles. If you can avoid it,do not turn your 
| stock into the pasture that is to be your main de- 

As the country becomes thickly settled, other fer-| pendence; until the feed is abundant, and do not suffer 
tilizers will no doubt be extensively used. It will! it to be diminished by your cattle, until the drought 


————— 


‘of summer is considerably advanced, Where feed is 
are much in- 
“tock, designed 
for fattening, will approximate to the desired con- 
dition, be: will be fit for service, and 
, Store cattle will be prepared to meet the severity and 


desolation of winter. 


abundant, the preducts of the dairy 


creased, and of a euperior 


} quality. 


sis of labor 


It is degirable that cattle should have access to the 
basement story of a barn, or some similar structure, 
that will alike screen them from cold raius, from the 
burning heat of the sun, and from the annoyance of 
the blood thirsty fy. A pasture furnished with such 
a shelter, and well supplicd with food and water, is 
an ¢lysian field to our grazing quadrupeds. 

i have little cause to speak of renovating grasing 
land*, for a pasture in Aroustvok Connty that canret 
be ploughed is the exception, and not the general 
rule, 

When Time, with his ever buay power, has freed 
our fields from most of the forest reots, we shall nat- 
urally resort to the use of the plough, for the two 
renovating the Soil and raising grain. 

This is a work that should be done no faster than 
the land can be so enriched as to secure both of these 
desirable objects. If your stock of fertilizers, after 
having taken sufficient pains to increase them, is too 


e 


fold purpose of 


small to admit of summer fallowing as much as you 
desire, I would advise you to sow clover upoa your 
ver you cannot enrich them in 
the usual manner, and when the crop is grown turn it 
under with the plough. 

The German population of Ohio have been abun- 
dantly successful in this mode of cultivation. Their 
practice is briefly this: first, a crop of clover is raised 
and turned under to enrich the soil, and then a crop 
of grain is gathered into the garner. 


fallow grouuds, where 


Thus they con- 
‘tinue, year after year, tu restore ev ery alternate 
*‘rop to the generous soil. 

; Sward lands, once broken with the plough, should 

| wot again be seceded until the soil has been thoroughly 

’ miverized, enriched, and its surface rendered smooth 
ind even. 

When the field, thus cultivated, again requires the 
use of the plough, let the furrow be of liberal depth, 
followed by the subsoil plough, and you will have 
the basis of a deep, productive, and enduring soil. 
The land is thus rendered porous to so great a depth 
that it readily absorbs the extra moisture of spring, 
and as readily gives it out again as the crop demands. 
Experiments have shown that grain is better filled 
where the subsoil plough has been used, than where 
it has not. Grass is also found to be more uniform 
and abundant in its growth, whether the season be 
wet or dry. 

Fruit growing is a theme that I cannot’ pass by ia 
silence. Already a deep and growing interest is felt 
upon this subject; but, as yet; experiments do nt 
warrant extensive outlays in securing the finest vari- 
eties that ean be found in our markets. The hardier 
varieties of apples, pears, plums, &c., can no doult 
be profitably raised in this region. Most heartily do 
T commend those who are zealously engaged in this 
enterprise. 

I would also call attention to the cultivation of the 
sugar maple. Its properties are generally well un- 

, derstood. While labor bears its present high price, 
[ would not recommend expensive outlays to prepare 
for sugar making, in a region where the sap must be 
gathered when the snow is from one to three fect 
deep, and where the transition from winter to spring 
is so sudden, that the sugar season is always short 
and uncertain. 

Asan ornamental tree, the sugar maple has no 
equal, and I would heartily rejoice to see every high- 
way in this county lined on either side with a row of 
this beautiful and hardy tree. May not an impulee 
be given to this work, by every man’s building over 
against his own house, as did the Israelites when 
they rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. This tree should 
be transplanted in the spring, just as the buds have 
burst their envelopes, and it will suffer but little 
from the loss of sap. 

I consider agriculture the most dignified and honor- 

; able of secular employments, yet I would not under~ 
value the labors of the mechanic. His skill and in- 
ventive powers are essential to the well being of 

‘society; and most gladly would I encourage him in 
bis progressive course. As community gradually 
becomes affluent, the skill of the mechanic will more 
frequently be called into requisition; and it should 
ever be his high aim to keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age, and be able to compete with the 
most skilful of his craft. 

Ladies, it is with emotions of pleasure that I ad- 
dress you upon this occasion. I love to reflect that 
woman, with all her graceful beauty, all her native 
refinement, with her exquisite sensitiveness, her del- 
icate taste, ber quick sense of propriety, her unaffect- 
ed modesty, her easy deportment, ber fine susceptibil- 
ities, her forgiving spirit, her deep sympathy, and 
her undying affection, whether manifested toward 

| suTering humanity, or claimed by the ties of kindred, 
jor concentrated in the sacred passion of love, was 
jereated man’s reasonable companion; or, as it is 
| beautifully expressed in the original Hebrew of tho 
| sacred oracles, “‘A helper meet for him.”’ 

It is yours to cheer him on as he treads the rug- 
ged paths of life, to share alike his joy and his 

|gricf, his pleasures and his sorrows, to*soothe his 

| anxious cares, and to render home the abode of peace 
| where his roving affections will center. Let me re- 
jimind you that domestic bliss isa plant of tender 
|growth. It is yours to water with the gentle dews of 
laffection, and to enliven it with the smile of cheerful 
content. It is yours also to guard it from the rude 
storms of discord and contention. When disquiet 
arises from the toils, the cares, or ills of life, it is 
yours with the voice of cheerfulness, and the smile 
if undissembled affection, to allay the gathering 

storm. Itis yours to throw around your homes s 

thousand little endearments. But you have not 
ween unmindful of this high trust, as is evident from 

your success in the products of the dairy, and in the 
nanufacture of useful and fancy articles which have 
veen exhibited at this fair. 

In conclusion, permit me to call your attention to 
the cultivation of flowers, They are among the 
thousand little endearments that have rendered home, 
“sweet home,”’ the most delightful spot on earth, 
Che works of art will please in their fixed forms, but 
the ever changing plant is constantly assuming some 
new and varied aspect of beauty, unequaled by all 
the studied art of skilful hands. Flowers arearelief 
to the troubled mind, a medicine to the man who is 
sick at heart. Bear to the room of sickness a boquet 
of flowers, and the pale invalid puts on a smile, and 
blesses you for the boon, 

Go to the weeping mother, and place upon the 
breast of ber lifeless infant, an opening rose, and her 
|grief will flow more calmly in its deep channels at 
| the sight of the emblem. 
| If it is yours to train a soul immortal, attempt it 
| not without the aid of flowers. Have you adaughter? 
Let the unassuming flower leave its impress upon her 

heart; a delicacy of thought, a chaste and elevated 
refinement. 

| Have you aton? Let his infant mind receive in- 

lstruction from the flowers of the field, that he may 
grow up uncontaminated with the ills of life, a com- 
fort to your declining years, and a staff to helpless 
age. . 

Are you in the morning of life, just entering 
/maturer years, with a band and heart free es lambi- 
‘ent air? Trust not the smile of that man who goes 
;no beauty in the simple flower; 


“For man may emile, snd smile, end be » villatp.” 


Chopped feed is highly recommended by those 
who have fed it to their cattle. 











